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Der Gestirndienst der alten Araber und die altisraelitische 
Ueberlieferung. Vortrag gehalten im Verein fiir judische Geschichte 
und Literatur zu Berlin am 5. December, 1899, von Dr. Fritz Hom- 
mel. Miinchen: Lukaschik, 1901. Pp.32. 

The author maintains that star-worship was really the oldest form of 
Semitic religion, and probably also "the most primitive form of human 
religion, or better, the oldest form of polytheism or idolatry." The an- 
tiquity of the worship of the planets among the Semites is proved by the 
Hebrew word nisba i ("to swear") which signifies literally, "to call the 
seven to witness." According to Dr. Hommel the sun naturally appeals 
more to an agricultural, the moon more to a pastoral people, — especially 
since, in warm countries, night is the time of travel, etc. The sessile 
Babylonians had therefore a sun-cult, while the Arabs, the best type of the 
old, nomadic, western Semites made the moon the chief god. With them 
Shums (" sun ") is feminine, the word for moon, masculine. Hebrew also 
furnishes traces of the use of sdtnas (" sun ") as feminine, and in the Old 
Testament jarach, the masculine term for moon is more common than 
lebanah, the feminine. The south Arabian inscriptions reveal the preva- 
lence of star-worship, and moon-cult. Proper names also contribute their 
share of evidence. Even Jahve, Dr. Hommel tells us, may be but a Mosaic 
modification of jah, an old Semitic name of the moon, still preserved in 
Hallelujah, — the first component is really hil&l ("new moon"). The 
details in this interesting address are, perhaps, more valid than the wide 
extension of the general theses. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Indian Basketry. With 360 Illustrations. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By George Wharton James. Pasadena, Cal. : Privately 
Printed for the Author, 1902. Pp. 274. 

Basketry is an art that within recent years has deteriorated or become 
decadent in many, if not most parts of America, by reason of the " icono- 
clastic effect of our civilization upon a simple-hearted people." In this 
little volume, which is illustrated with 360 figures and has an excellent 
index, the author treats in detail of the basketry of the Indians of the 
Southwest, the Pacific States, and Alaska. As Mr. James observes, the 
art of basketry " touches the Amerind at all points of his life, from the 
cradle to the grave, and its products are used in every function, domestic, 
social, and religious, of his simple civilization." Among the topics dis- 
cussed are : basketry, the mother of pottery ; basketry in legend, cere- 
monial, etc. ; basket-making people ; materials, colors, weaves, stitches, 
forms, designs, uses, varieties; symbolism and poetry of basketry; deca- 
dence and possible preservation of the art ; bibliography. One interesting 
thing about basketry is that it "is almost entirely the work of Indian 
women, and therefore its study necessarily leads us into the sanctum sanc- 
torum of feminine Indian life." Here woman won some of her greatest 
achievements. As the best basket-maker of her tribe she rose to power 
and influence, not merely in the matter of suitors for her hand, but in many 
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other ways as well. And there were always the true artists who created 
things of beauty for the very love of them, — these it was who reached the 
high-water mark of their art. The story of the first baby-basket (reported 
from the Navahos by Dr. Washington Matthews) briefly rteum'edwa. page 23 
ought to convince any one as to the poetic capacity of these Indians as well 
as their wonderful imagination. Indeed, Indian legends relating to bas- 
ketry seem to have called forth the most artistic efforts of the aboriginal 
mind. The sacred baskets of many tribes, used in their rites and ceremo- 
nies, exhaust the possibilities of the maker's art. Among the Navaho and 
the Hopi in particular, the sacred basket is of great importance. It is 
rather surprising to learn (p. 50) that "perhaps the finest and most delicate 
weaving of the North American Indians is done by the Aleuts of Attu 
Island, the most westerly point of Alaska." That such things of beauty 
should come from so dreary and desolate a land must give one a higher 
opinion of the capacities of the original Americans. The expertness of 
Californian basket-makers has long been known. A rare specimen of 
Porno basketry, formerly in a Chicago private collection and now in 
the Field Columbian Museum, is said to have been purchased for $800. 
The uses of basketry are innumerable, from the infant's cradle to the 
shroud of the dead, from the mat under foot to the hat over head. 
The size of some baskets can be seen from the figure on page 168. The 
symbolism of Indian basketry, to which Mr. James devotes pages 187-216, 
has recently been studied by Farrand and Dixon with reference to the 
Salishan tribes and the Indians of California. The anecdote related on 
page 187 shows how little one may know about some Indian things even 
after long residence among them and acquaintance with their speech, and 
how much another may discover in a comparatively brief time. Not only 
do the designs have their distinct symbolism, but often the whole basket is 
a symbol itself. The decadence of Indian basketry may be laid to two 
chief causes, — " the overpowering of the aesthetic by the utilitarian " (a 
dollar's worth of tin utensils will substitute many baskets), and the spirit of 
mere commercialism which has begun to infect the Indian (she now " makes 
to sell "). Thus, as the author says, " all (Indian) baskets correctly may 
be classified under just two heads, — baskets made to sell and baskets not 
made to sell." And it is easy to tell which is which. Amid so much that 
is lamentable it is pleasing to discover that some of the efforts (which now 
have the aid of several societies friendly to the Indian) at rehabilitating the 
art of basketry have been notably successful. " The Wallapais had almost 
lost the art, when, fortunately for them, Miss Frances S. Calfee was sent 
among them as a field-matron. For over seven years she has worked with 
them, and from their very name being a reproach and a synonym of 
debauchery and degradation they have reached a degree of self-respect that 
is highly commendable. In her endeavors for their betterment Miss Cal- 
fee has reintroduced the art of basket-making, and recently I secured five 
specimens of their work that show considerable ability and make it certain 
that, if the art is cultivated, the Wallapais may soon rank as a great basket- 
making people " (p. 69). Surely such an achievement deserves the praise 
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of our race as well as the invention of the Mergenthaler machine. The re- 
cords of aboriginal industry contained in Mr. James's valuable pages fully 
justify such a belief. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Schriften der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fur Volkskunde, II. Kinder- 
lied und Kinderspiel im Kanton Bern. Nach miindlicher Ueber- 
lieferung gesammelt von Gertrud Zuricher. Zurich, 1902. Pp. 168. 
This book contains nothing but what was obtained from oral tradition. 
All the matter recorded is known to have been used by children or by 
adults having to do with them, and vouched for by the children. Miss 
Gertrude Zuricher, the author, was stimulated to this work by attendance 
upon the lectures on folk-lore given by Professor Singer at the University 
of Bern, and her book is a careful and valuable complication. The data 
recorded were all collected within the limits of the Canton of Bern, and 
number some 1100 items, — lullabies; children's prayers and blessings; 
prayers to St. Nicholas ; charms ; jest-rhymes ; finger-plays ; " ride-a-cock- 
horse " rhymes ; marching and dancing songs ; rain and snow songs ; 
"what the bell says;" New Year's and carnival songs; out of school; 
animal rhymes ; about food and clothing; dialogues, railleries, topsy-turvies ; 
chain-rhymes : " counting-out " rhymes ; satirical verses, street cries, paro- 
dies; secret languages, misplaced accents, exercises in talking quick; rhymes 
and songs of adults used by children ; plays and games. From this list 
it will be seen that the collection is quite complete. Proverbs the author 
has omitted because " children, although they may know them, hardly use 
them." A few proverbs used in connection with children are given on page 
5. All rhymes of which the authors are known (except a few in which 
time has wrought notable changes) are also not included. The innumerable 
variants of the chain-rhyme "Joggeli wott ga Berli schuttle," and the rid- 
dles are not exhausted, since Dr. Zahler is making a special study of them. 
Special descriptions of plays and games are given only when they deviate 
from the account given in Bohme's Deutsches Kinderlied und Kinderspiel 
(Leipzig, 1897). The absence of "bark-loosing" rhymes is explained by 
the fact that, although the making of willow whistles is a favorite pastime, 
the " bark-loosing " rhymes do not seem to occur (p. 6). 

In the children's prayers St. Nicholas appears as Sami (Sami, Santi) 
Chlous, Santi Niggi Naggi, Zantigglous (p. 15). The charm for something 
in the eye : — 

Bosi Frou, hinder em Oug, 
Mach mer ds Bose us em Oug 

is interesting, as is also beginning of another conjuration, " Haxli hinder 
em Hag." The rhyme for the rising fog : — 

Stoubn'abel, Hilbibrand, 
Gang du i dys Franzoseland 

reminds one of our familiar " Rain, rain, go to Spain," etc. The following 
alphabet rhyme is worth citing here : — 



